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580 Book Reviews m.v.h.r. 

Fighting the spoilsmen. Reminiscences of the civil service reform move- 
ment. By William Dudley Foulke, LL.D. (New York : G. P. Put- 
nam 's sons, 1919. 348 p. $2.00 net) 

Quite apart from its value as a repository of materials for use by future 
historians of American administrative practice, these reminiscences of 
one who participated actively in the campaigns of the civil service reform 
league in the years of its greatest labors provide splendid reading in 
themselves. There are woven together in this book the zeal of the re- 
former ("every other question has two sides"), a profound philosophy 
of democratic government, and the race and spice of actual politics, the 
whole blended by the hand of a very genial, very generous, yet very 
earnest student of public affairs and public men. 

Beginning with some account of the origins of the reform movement, 
the author traces its uneven development during the next thirty-five 
years, pausing long enough on the salient episodes to furnish ample in- 
formation on the individual phases of that development. In conclusion 
there is presented a brief summary of the results achieved since 1883; 
it is to be regretted that this summary is not more elaborate, for, al- 
though he has specifically confined his task to that of recording the data 
to be studied by other historians, surely Commissioner Foulke has a 
better vantage point from which to evaluate his own materials than a 
more unfamiliar student can ever have. 

The speeches and papers reprinted in the appendix reveal the author 
in the light of a propagandist urging a certain policy, in contrast to that 
of a chronicler and commentator, and there is as much persuasion and 
cogent advocacy to be found therein as there is of light and sparkling 
interpretation in the narrative text. 

Yet with it all, the volume deals — as Mr. Foulke confesses — with an 
era that is gone, the era of "mugwumps," of "reform" in American 
government, 1880 and the years following. The effort to hitch the sub- 
ject fast to the war is not very effective; even a caution regarding the 
claims of preferment for office likely to be advanced by returned vet- 
erans somehow fails to awaken any real sense of danger. Perhaps that 
is because of the extent to which "the reform" has become a permanent 
part of our constitutional system; perhaps it is due merely to the fact 
that there was no "change of party" in 1917 and we should really find, 
in 1921, if there should be a change in that year, that all that has been 
achieved by executive order, and even by congressional statute, could 
be swept away by a party barred from the coveted offices. But also per- 
haps the effect — or lack of effect — is due to the fact that suddenly the 
older parties are being challenged so seriously as to their right to speak 
for American voters that the mechanical controls such as preference in 
appointments or even the placing of party workers in all the postoffices 
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are a little ineffectual in the premises. One does not make, guide, or 
suppress revolution by these devices. 

The student of political science is certain to be interested in the au- 
thor's belief that the object of the competitive system is not so much to 
provide an efficient civil service as to remove the temptation to use office 
for party power. One might well ask: is this a reform of our political 
parties or of our administrative system? The suggestion that it is the 
former accords with the analysis just made of the obsolescence of the 
problem itself. The older parties may be cured of their bad practices 
by other means than the ' ' merit system. ' ' 

It cannot be too clearly repeated that this is a volume in a thousand 
for students of American historical politics. 

P. B. P. 

Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. In four volumes. Vol- 
ume in, Conflict and construction, 1800-1815 ; volume iv, The build- 
of the nation, 1815-1835. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin company, 1919. 644; 668 pp. $10.00 net) 
With these volumes Mr. Beveridge brings to completion his monu- 
mental biography of Chief Justice Marshall, thus securely linking his 
name with one of the great republicans of the history of the republic. 
The excellencies of the previous volumes are again in evidence here — 
thoroughness of research, skill in summarizing and arranging a vast ac- 
cumulation of material, dramatic narrative. Moreover, the principal 
fault of those volumes almost disappears in these : Marshall is now a 
great enough figure in his own right to dominate the elaborate back- 
ground provided for his activities. 

Volume m opens with the beginning of Marshall's judicial career. The 
federal judiciary is under fire from the triumphant republicans; that it 
emerged from the ensuing contest, not unscathed, but body-whole, was 
due in great part to Marshall's political skill. The writer of this review 
pointed out some years ago that the case Marbury v. Madison bore all 
the earmarks of " a political coup. ' ' Mr. Beveridge accepts this analysis, 
and is able, moreover, to confirm it by a striking discovery of his own — 
a letter from Marshall to Justice Samuel Chase bearing the date, in the 
original, of January 23, 1804 (3:176-177). Unquestionably, however, 
the 1804 is old-style for 1805, for the document was clearly penned while 
Chase's trial from impeachment was just getting under way. If this 
impeachment succeeded, Marshall saw himself and the entire existing 
bench swept from office, and their places taken by republican sympathiz- 
ers with the doctrines of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. How 
was the danger to be averted ? "Why, congress was to give up the right 
of impeachment and to receive instead the right to review the decisions 



